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Just What is the Creed? 


BELIEVE in religion, but I do not believe 
| in creeds.” “It is your actions which count, 

not what you believe.” “The Golden Rule 
ought to be enough for any man. Why bother with 
creeds?” 

Surely we have heard remarks like these uttered 
by many good people wherever religion comes up 
for discussion. Prejudice against creeds prevails in 
large areas of popular opinion concerning religion, 
particularly in America. 

Examine this prejudice and it is seen to contain 
a partial truth. Most popular prejudices ought to 
be treated with respect. They invariably contain 
some wisdom. The half-truth in this particular 
prejudice is the naturally human revolt against 
mere word-mouthing in religion. It embodies a 
wholesome suspicion of hypocrisy. It sees that 
Christianity is something more than a drill in rote 
memory or an academic examination. It echoes 
the tone of the New Testament itself. Hypocrites, 
scribes, pharisees, form-worshippers are treated 
roughly in the Gospels. 
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But examine the prejudice against creeds a bit 
more deeply and the fallacy of the prejudice ap- 
pears also. The good impulse which prompts such 
prejudice really objects to meaningless “saying” 
of creeds. The creed itself or sincere belief in it 
may have been left untouched. In fact, so general 
is the prejudice against creeds that many who are 
vociferous in decrying the Christian creed have 
never really seen it, or never read it with un- 
prejudiced attention. 


Furthermore, if prejudice against a particular 
creed is meant to carry with it suspicion of all creeds, 
such prejudice is manifestly absurd and runs coun- 
ter to human experience. We all live by convic- 
tions of some sort or another. We all have basic 
beliefs. These convictions are not always put into 
words, nor recited in public. But whenever con- 
victions become communal, and are shared by an 
institutional society, they are bound sooner or later 
to be formulated in words. Every college fratern- 
ity has a creed, every Rotary Club, every Ameri- 
can Legion post. Even when they are unformulat- 
ed, such creeds exist. Every human action implies 
a belief; and the right or wrong of the belief may 
be more important than the action itself. Believing 
wrong may be worse than doing wrong. Doing 
wrong can be repented if the belief in right re- 
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mains. A wrong conviction can lead to a lifetime 
of mistakes. 

Studdert-Kennedy gives an amusing description 
of the real but unformulated creeds by which men 
live. A drunkard’s creed, so he suggests is: “I be- 
lieve in Alcohol Almighty, Lord of all good living, 
bestower of True Peace. I believe in the fiery 
spirit that can give the coward courage and make 
the dumb man speak; that soothes all sorrows, dries 
all tears, and gives the weary rest.” This is, in all 
seriousness, a’ real creed—a tragically mistaken 
creed. Men may be ashamed to “mouth”. it; but 
many live by it, and some die by it. 

Most people who object to the Christian creed, 
really object to it, not because it is a creed, but 
because they do not see its real meaning and rele- 
vancy to life. They often have a wrong, or at least a 
limited, conception of the religion of which it is the 
symbol. It is the Christianity of the creed, not the 
creed itself, which is not understood. The creed, 
therefore, has become for them a rather meaning- 
less academic document. Even in Churches which 
retain the creed in their services of worship, it is 
often a revered but really ignored liturgical ves- 
tige. In much of the Protestant Christianity of 
America the place of the Christian creed in the 
real estimation of church people is probably sym- 
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bolized by the fact that in many of their hymnals 
it is printed inconspicuously in the Appendix, and 
is rarely if ever recited. This is where it belongs 
unless its real meaning and significance can be re- 
vived. It is the object of this paper to indicate 
ways in which that real meaning and significance 
of the creed can be rediscovered. The creed was 
once the battle cry of the Christian Church. Can 
it regain its glory and honour? 


me object to the existence of creeds in general 
can easily be shown to be foolish. To object 
to a particular creed may, however, not be in the 
least foolish. We have every right to examine any 
creed which is offered for our possible acceptance. 
The historic creed of Christianity must stand this 
test of legitimate criticism. But before it is tested 
it must be known and understood. 

What, then, is the Christian creed? It is a strange 
document—one of the very strangest summaries 
of a religious faith to be found in the world. ‘To 
explain what it really is may not be easy, but that 
is the first: step toward an intelligent acceptance 
or rejection. 

The historic liturgies of Christianity, contain 
the creed in two forms. One, a shorter, is known 
as the Apostles’ Creed. Another, a longer, is known 
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as the Nicene Creed, so-called because it resulted 
from the debates on the essentials of Christian 
belief held at a certain great Council of Christian 
bishops at Nicea, in Asia Minor, in the year 325. 

As found in the Episcopal Prayer Book, the 
Apostles’ Creed reads as follows: 


“I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth: And in Jesus Christ his only 
Son our Lord: Who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, Born of the Virgin Mary: Suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, Was crucified, dead, and buried: 
He descended into hell; The third day he rose 
again from the dead: He ascended into heaven, 
And sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty: From thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 


“I believe in the Holy Ghost: The Holy Cath- 
olic Church; The Communion of Saints: The for- 
giveness of sins: The Resurrection of the body: 
And the Life everlasting. Amen.” 

The Prayer Book version of the Nicene Creed 
is this: 

“I Believe in one God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, And of all things vis- 
ible and invisible: And in one Lord Jesus Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God; Begotten of his 
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Father before all worlds, God of God, Light of 
Light, Very God of Very God; Begotten not 
made; Being of one substance with the Father; 
By whom all things were made: Who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from heaven, 
And was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Vir- 
gin Mary, And was made man: And was crucified 
also for us under Pontius Pilate; He suffered and 
was buried: And the third day he rose again ac- 
cording to the Scriptures: And ascended into 
heaven, And sitteth on the right hand of the Fa- 
ther: And he shall come again, with glory, to judge 
both the quick and the dead; Whose kingdom shall 
have no end. 

“And I believe in the Holy Ghost, The Lord 
and Giver of Life, Who proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther and the Son; Who with the Father and the 
Son together is worshipped and glorified; Who 
spake by the Prophets: And I believe one Catholic 
and Apostolic Church: I acknowledge one Bap- 
tism for the remission of sins: And I look for the 
Resurrection of the dead: And the Life of the 
world to come. Amen.” 

Now, let anyone read either one of these two 
documents as if he had never seen it before. 
Furthermore let him try to look at the creed with- 
out the intervention of prejudice, either in the 
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form of what he thinks the Christian creed ought 
to be, or what he has generally thought it does 
contain. Such an unprejudiced view may lead to 
some surprises. 


For example. One popular conception of the 
Church’s creed is that it consists of philosoph- 
ical or theological opinions which the average man 
cannot understand, but to which he is asked to 
subscribe on Church authority—much as a new 
citizen of America is asked to subscribe to the Con- 
stitution though he admits he is unable to inter- 
pret it. A fair reading of the Christian creed, in 
either form, however, leads to the discovery that 
it contains no “philosophy” or “theology” (as 
these words are generally understood). 

To put it another way: The creed contains no 
noun clause. It does not say “I believe that.” A 
philosophical belief, or a purely theological one 
would begin “I believe that.” The creed, instead, 
says “I believe in.” And that which is believed in 
is not an opinion about God, or an opinion about 
a man called Jesus. The creed says “I believe in 
God.” “I believe in Jesus Christ.” The significance 
of the little word in is profound. I can say, “I be- 
lieve that I have a neighbor by the name of Jones.’ 
Such belief may be true or false, but at best is a 
mere statement of fact. But if I say “I believe in 
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my neighbor Jones” I imply that I trust him; that 
I may lend him my lawn-mower. 

The Christian creed, accordingly, is not a 
philosophical document. It is an act of allegiance. 
It is an expression of trust in a Name—a Father, 
who has made heaven and earth: His Son, our 
Lord, who was conceived, born and died. The 
mystery of the creed, and there is a mystery, lies 
in a peculiar identification. This identification is 
made by way of the metaphor of the family. ‘There 
is hardly a greater identification possible between 
two persons than that between a father and a son. 
Mystery exists in the creed. But it is not a “philo- 
sophical” mystery—no more so than the mystery 
we see daily in the oneness of a family relation- 
ship. The creed, in short, is not an argument. It is 
not like a proposition in geometry. It is not a 
series of human opinions about God. 


AY open-minded reading of the creed may lead 
to a second surprise. The creed is not a ser- 
mon on being good. It is not a system of ethics, 
not even Christian ethics. It does not quote the 
Golden Rule, nor even the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is the absence of moral sermonizing in the 
creed which has given most offense to some people. 
Here lies one of the chief reasons for much of the 
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contemporary belittling of the creed. If Christian- 
ity is nothing more than an ethical code, or a se- 
ries of moral ideals, exemplified let us grant, in the 
biographical story of a great prophet, the creed is 
not a very adequate expression of such a faith. The 
Christian creed plainly is talking about something 
else. Those who sincerely believe that Christianity 
is nothing more than a moral philosophy of a set 
of ideals or a “way of life” are acting honestly when 
they object to the creed. I am not here going to 
write a complete defense of the Christian belief. 
But two considerations should be kept in mind. 
One is that a rewriting of the Christian creed in 
terms of an ethical teaching, however valuable this 
might be, would not be to restate the Christian 
Faith as that religion has been held by the millions 
of Christians in the past and by millions today. A 
mere ethical code is not the Christianity of St. 
Paul, or St. Francis, or Bunyan, or John Wesley, 
or D. L. Moody. And before the historic Christian 
belief is repudiated, let us at least know just what 
we are repudiating. The Christianity of the creed 
has a fairly solid block of history behind it. 
Another consideration that may give us pause 
is to ask how, if Christianity can find a new creed 
in merely ethical form, it essentially differs from 
any one of a dozen other religious or moral codes. 
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To be sure it may be better. But a Confucianist 
could conveniently argue that he, too, has the 
Golden Rule (he actually has!); that he has mem- 
orized a good many ethical precepts which he has 
not learned to put into practice as yet, that accord- 
ingly he can let Christianity wait for post-graduate 
achievement. A beautiful ethical idealism (with or 
without a biographical model) is possible to a man 
even when he is an agnostic or an atheist. Chris- 
tianity, defined as an ethical idealism, would not 
even need a God. The ethical philosophy of a 
popular American thinker like John Dewey is not 
lacking in lofty and noble ideals; yet it plainly is 
not Christianity. 


Furthermore, the absence of an ethical sermon 
in the creed need not mean that the creed implies 
a repudiation of moral teachings. Christianity is 
full of ethical teachings. But Christian belief be- 
gins with something else—something which lies be- 
hind the problem of ethics and may bear fruits 
in “good works” which even a Golden.Rule can 
never touch. If I come home and tell my boy 
“There is a new bicycle waiting for you in the 
garage,” the good news may have startling ethical 
consequences. The boy may be so good for a week 
that he is almost a nuisance. But the “good news” 
did not consist in a sermon or a beautiful series 
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of ideals—not even in setting before him a perfect 
model of conduct. The moral effect of good news 
—a gospel—can be astounding. 


F we return then to the question “Just what is 
the Creed?” we have an answer in the word 
“gospel.” A gospel is good news. News is always 
about a happening, an action. News is not an argu- 
ment, nor the summary of a philosophy. Good 
news is something to sing about and to declare in 
the street or the market place. 


The Christian creed is precisely the summary 
of News. It concerns an action. It is the scenario 
of a great cosmic drama. The action begins in the 
dim beginnings of time, “before all worlds.” The 
action looks forward to the unimaginable ends of 
time—‘‘He shall come again, with glory, to judge 
both the quick and the dead; whose kingdom shall 
have no end.” Yet while beginning and end of 
the drama are shrouded in the mysteries of eter- 
nity, the great central action descends to earth and 
into historic time. Pontius Pilate is a figure of 
pagan Rome. He, an obscure bureaucrat in a great 
secular state, would have stood aghast at the 
thought that his name would become part of the 
symbol of allegiance of a world religion. The fact, 
however, that this name is recited in the Christian 
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creed is significant. The creed tells the story of an 
actual happening in history. The creed is full of 
vivid verbs in the past tense—was conceived, born, 
suffered, was crucified and buried, descended, rose 
again, ascended. 

The creed is the summary of a great drama, 
not the summary of a law or an ideal, or a program 
for human progress! ‘This discovery comes to many 
a modern as a shock. Nor is it surprising that the 
full significance of the creed is not at once under- 
stood. We have grown so accustomed to think of 
religion in terms precisely of a law or of an ideal, 
or of an exhortation to a better way of life, that 
the humble objectivity of a story seems beside the 
point. 

It is not the object of this paper to defend in 
detail the significance of the Christian gospel. 
Something surely is gained if only we see clearly 
what that gospel is. 

For the epic of the Christian creed is first of all 
about God and not about man. Christianity dif- 
ers from the other great religions of the world. 
These are the records of man’s tortured search for 
contact with deity. The Christian story is that of 
a God who for love of men “came down” from 
heaven. He has been here, so it says, in the flesh. 
Tortured search can be ended. Sacrifices designed 
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to win his favor can be transmuted into a Eucha- 
rist, a sacrifice of thanksgiving. The mood of all 
primitive religion is one of awe or fear before 
the gods, of a sense of alienation from him. Pre- 
cisely when religion before the arrival of Chris- 
tianity rises to its highest, it is most conscious of 
the gulf between the eternal and the temporal, 
between the “wholly other” of God and the noth- 
ingness of man, between righteousness and sin. 
“How wonderful is the Lord our God,” so runs 
a verse in one of the Psalms, “who hath his dwell- 
ing so high and yet humbleth himself to behold 
things in heaven and on earth.” To think of God 
himself “coming down” to our level, “visiting and 
redeeming his people,” would have seemed beyond 
man’s wildest hopes. Yet this is the gospel con- 
tained in the Christian story—that of the Son, given 
by the Father, born of a virgin, suffering upon a 
Cross, and then—wonder of wonders in a world 
of corruption and death—rising again from the 
dead, and giving to man the guiding and strength- 
ening gift of the Holy Ghost. 

And if it be objected that this story in itself 
seems to ignore sermonizing on being good, is this 
criticism not blind to the obvious facts of human 
experience? Of course man ought to be good. Man 
has always known this. Man has never been wholly 
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ignorant of the moral law. Ideals are fairly cheap. 
A child of ten can probably sketch an unachiev- 
able Utopia. Man’s real problem begins with the 
questions: Why should.I be good? How can I be 
good? What am I that the universe should be 
mindful of me? Has life any significance beyond 
the fleeting shadow of a swiftly vanishing dream? 
The fundamental problems of human life are those 
of death and of sin. And for these problems mere 
ideals are no answer. The higher they reach, the 
more they emphasize the tragic dilemma of man’s 
estate. Yet the story of the Gospel gives an answer. 
God made us and loves us. God for us and our sal- 
vation came down from heaven. God some day 
wants us to be with Him forever. We may reject 
that gospel. Can we laugh at it or ignore it? 


The judgment of history through the Christian 
centuries is clear. Christian morality and Chris- 
tian service for the good of human life have come 
as a response to a gift, a response to the mighty 
works of God. A child responds to the love of a 
mother, not because the child has been persuaded 
by long argument that it ought to respond, but 
because it is moved by a mother’s love in action— 
a sacrificial sharing of trouble here, a forgiving 
of wrong there. A child’s creedal utterance ‘I be- 
lieve in mother’ would, like the Christian creed, 
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consist of verbs in the past tense, of stories of the 
“mighty acts” of parental love. 

Mere repetitions of the Golden Rule will make 
few men good. Man today, as always, must echo 
St. Paul’s confession: “For the good that I would 
I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I 
do.” The Christian gospel alone can change “the 
unruly wills and affections of sinful men,” since 
it recounts the story of a Father’s love in action, 
undeserved by man. St. Paul’s summary of the 
Christian story is an excellent one: “While we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 

The Christian gospel is good news. It involves, 
however, also judgment and holy fear. This can 
never be forgotten. A sentimentalized picture of 
God as a condoning deity is a caricature of the 
Christian creed. For in that epic action, played 
out on the hills of Palestine, God—a holy, right- 
eous God, Judge of all men—comes very close to 
human life. And that presence is one of judgment 
as well as love. Pride in human goodness withers 
before such a visitation. The Sermon on the Mount 
robs every Pharisee of his power to boast. A hu- 
man law of conduct, even a severe law, we might 
fulfill. To stand proudly in the light of God’s holi- 
‘ness visible in the flesh, is impossible. 

The figure of Jesus has been a disturbing fig- 
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ure, as if conscience came alive and stood visibly 
before us. We prefer to take shelter behind a law 
or an ideal or a noble “search for the great Un- 
known,” or a tangible program of human reform, 
rather than to face such a God. 


Hence, when He came, we crucified Him. 
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